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AUSTRIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

BY F. V. ke;ys 



Ever since the beginning of the War, the best informed 
French opinion has been insistent in directing attention to 
the importance of Austria-Hungary as a field for Allied 
military and diplomatic action. The objective which was 
sought has been attained. The ill-assorted racial conglom- 
erate held together by the ingenuity of a cynical statecraft 
has been dissolved into its constituent parts. Yet the field 
still remains one of importunate interest, on account of the 
psychological possibilities which grow there. Of these, it is 
the psychological problem of the Austrian — the name 
henceforth reverting to its primitive meaning as the desig- 
nation of the descendants of the Germans who, a thousand 
years ago, settled in the valley of the Upper Danube as the 
advance guard of the Empire of the Franks — that may well 
continue to engage the attention of the student not only of 
the Balkans, nor of Central Europe, but of Teutonism itself. 
For on the chart of human psychology^ Austria occupies the 
same strategic position that has been hers topographically 
with relation to Germany : she is the bridgehead connecting 
Teutonism with the rest of the world. Or, as it may be, the 
rest of the world with Teutonism. 

The issue of the War has destroyed the scaffolding of 
the empire built up on Bismarck's design. How far it has 
modified the psychology of the people that has lived, moved 
and had its being within that scaffolding, and how far it 
has destroyed Prussia's former prestige of success, are ques- 
tions unanswerable for those who refuse to read the present 
and the future in the light of their own wishes or of the 
fanaticism of party. Yet these are the only questions that 
in the long run will count. 

As a solution to the fundamental menace of the Teu- 
tonic psychology, the various separatist movements observ- 
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able here and there in the old empire are worse than no 
answer at all. If examined at all closely, they reveal motives 
and point to quartei-s identified with anything but political 
or any other kind of freedom or equality. Further, any 
attempt to hinder the ultimate union of Austria with the 
rest of the Germans is almost certain to be as ideally futile as 
it is logically unsound from the point of view of the princi- 
ple of national self-determination. Any such embargo 
merely reflects on paper, and for a time, a European state 
of mind, inevitable in the present circumstances, but not 
to be taken for the settled decision of statesmanship. Mean- 
while, we must reckon with the fact that by the sheer force 
of spiritual gravitation, the Austrian will coalesce with the 
German into a psychological unit. Even though the Aus- 
trian state remain a separate political entity, and seek its 
economic affiliations with its Balkan neighbors, as is possi- 
ble in view of the economic nexus of the old Dual Mon- 
archy, racial sympathies cannot but be infinitely heightened 
among all Germans on account of the common defeat in a 
common attempt. In all endeavor to understand the future 
of Teutonism, the Austrian contingent must be considered 
a part of the German bloc; the problem being whether it 
is to be, as in recent years, merely an extension, or whether 
it may possibly effect a modification, of the Teutonic 
mind. In other words, is there a distinctive Austrian psy- 
chology, and if so, what are the chances of Austrian leader- 
ship, and whither shall it turn the Teutonic mind, in the 
years that lie ahead? 

When Bismarck, in discussing the Triple Alliance in 
his Thoughts and Recollections, observed that he should 
have preferred Russia to Austria, he was thinking not only 
of the " fits and starts of public opinion among the Hun- 
garian, Slav and Catholic population of the Hapsburgs," 
but of a certain incalculable strain in the Austrian character 
itself. It is the strain that insinuates itself subtly into the 
features of the landscape and the people as soon as the 
traveler crosses the border from Bavaria into Austria, and 
that accounts for the profound contrast Vienna offers to 
Berlin. West and East in faces and tongues and costume; 
the spiry Gothic of the tower of the Stefansdom and the 
quaint and civil beauties of Baroque and Renaissance; the 
princely scale of her modern monuments of national and 
civic life; the taste and originality of the products of her 
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industry; flowing through her dark labyrinth of old and 
narrow streets, a sea of human indigence ; everything points 
to long ages of human occupancy, and draws the mind and 
imagination to dwell on past centuries, races, cultures, in 
this city whose foundations were laid by Roman legionaries 
among a Celtic people, and where Marcus Aurelius took 
leave of life. Still more profound is the contrast between 
the physiognomy of the people of the Austrian and that of 
the citizens of the German capital. There is a delicacy 
about the now rarely seen pure Austrian type that invol- 
untarily makes one think of the sitters to Romney and Law- 
rence: and as in the wide meadows on the fringe of the 
Prater the groups of tall trees detach themselves with some- 
thing of the quietness of an English landscape, so there is 
something English in the spirit that handles the reins of 
the fine horses that flash by in the Corso, although in the 
lithe and jaunty elegance of the figures, in the dark and 
striking features of so many faces, there is a suppler, a more 
romantic strain that signals the Magyar and the Slav. And 
in spite of the glitter of the sun in the May leafage and 
the fesch und resch of the style of the cavaliers, there hovers 
in the air, and in the dark distinctive faces, something like a 
mist, the after-thoughts of a people diverted, but un- 
satisfied; that keeps a memory or a hope of something that 
is not, repaired to at long intervals but never quite forgotten, 
in a corner of the soul. Mozart caught it and gave it voice, 
when he set his wistful melodies to the so gaily tripping 
measures. Edward Fitzgerald called his the music of 
sweet civilized life. That music is the key to the spirit of 
the Old Austria. The New Austria stands to-day at the 
cross-roads of destiny. 

Of the voices of modern Austria, none is more signifi- 
cant, none so prophetic as that of Hermann Bahr. That he 
is known to Americans chiefly by what is only a travesty 
of one of his plays, reveals more of ourselves than of him. 
Born in 1863, in Linz on the Upper Danube, growing up 
in the atmosphere of the older genuine liberalism, of which 
his father was a convinced and faithful disciple ; pursuing 
his higher studies at Austrian and German universities, he 
reflects in tradition and experience those influences which 
shall be the central and determining ones for the future of 
Austrian -democracy. Imbued with that vaster spirit of 
progress which, again and again in the course of history. 
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has refused to be confined by newer dogma, or diverted 
into temporary channels of reform, not because it lags be- 
hind but because its objective transcends their aim, Bahr 
has remained aloof from the ranks of party socialism, 
although well acquainted with its economic theory and 
sympathetic to its professed object of emancipating the 
workers. In other words, he is a modern, not in the sense 
of a partisan, but in the essential fact of temperament, 
which has insured the receptivity of his genius to many 
and various cultural influences. For thirty years, his 
work as journalist, essayist, novelist and pla)rwright, has 
been focussed on a single aim: to arrest and synthesize the 
elusive and conflicting elements of the distinctively Aus- 
trian spirit, and enlist it to take its own distinctive part in 
the shaping of what long before the war he heralded as the 
new Europe. Democracy, in her obscure but splendid 
implications, has presided over his vision of the peoples; 
while in the world of fiction, it is the shape which he calls 
the New Human Being that has haunted his imagination 
and determined the values he seeks to discover and suggest 
in character and personality. 

Central, for the present purpose, is the little known 
monograph Vienna, written in' 1906, and confiscated within 
the Austrian frontiers on the ground of certain observa- 
tions on the Hapsburgs, construed as lese-majeste. It is a 
portrait painted with a sort of frenzy, in a passion of resent- 
ment and love, of regret, pity, contempt, and hope. It is 
a relentless and subtle piece of work, significant because 
painted really only for the eye of the sitter, to hang in his 
house like a writing on the wall : a reminder, a warning, an 
appeal. In the extraordinarily varied style, throbbing with 
poetry, scornful and familiar, simple and subtle and supple, 
now pure colloquial Viennese in its clipped phrasing, now 
classic in rhythm and imaginative power, is reflected the 
mood of the author as he looks backward and forward 
across the drama, which is the tragedy, of the Viennese. 

After observing that " in Europe, they know Vienna 
as the place where it is always Sunday, and the spit always 
turning before the fire, further: as the Capua of the spirit — 
where they live in half-poetry, dangerous for the whole," 
he proceeds: 

Abroad, this repute of a city happily rocked to a lullaby of ains 
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and dances, a city of harmless, rather slovenly, not very active, not 
very reliable, but altogether kindly and nice people, has persisted. 
But whoever is doomed to live here, cannot understand it. He is full 
of wrath. 

It has another ring, when Mettemich says : On the highway, Asia 
begins. And when Kuernberger rails against . . ' the indolence, 
frivolity, vulgarity, the impious wantonness, the lust for obscenity, 
the fanaticism of smut, the loathing of culture, the obstinate, self- 
affirmative, good-for-nothing raggamuffinism ' of the nevertheless be- 
loved city. ' Of the nevertheless beloved city.' That's the Viennese 
of it. To listen to the Viennese, it must be a positive curse to live 
here. But nobody leaves. He grumbles, he rails, he sneers, each in 
his own way. But he stays on. It seems that in spite of everything 
he can't give up the so despised and detested city. And he does nothing 
to change Vienna, or the Viennese, not even the Viennese in himself. 
He doesn't try to himself, and whoever does, is his enemy. The 
Viennese is a very unhappy person . . . who puts up with every- 
thing, except with being helped — then he resists. 

Such is the Viennese. How he came to be what he is, I shall show. 
And : whether he must remain so. 

In the subsequent analysis, two dualisms emerge as the 
distinguishing factors in the Austrian character. One pro- 
ceeds from within : his mixed blood. The other is imposed 
upon him: the Hapsburgs. 

It affords an interesting sidelight on the racial feeling 
between Austrian and Slav and Magyar, that Bahr does 
not once refer to the undoubted mingling of these strains 
in the veins of his countrymen to-day; that he discusses 
exclusively the ancient and what he considers fundamental 
mixing of the Celt and the Teuton in the population of the 
Austrian Marches. What this strain means is thus set 
forth : 

The Celts are incapable of tranquilly taking shape by themselves. 
They require a foreign element to which to adhere. Only then can 
they crystallize. Here [on their first penetrating to the valley of the 
Upper Danube] they found a silent, heavy, timid people . . labor- 
ous . . of wholly vmwarlike temper. . . Now it is the manner 
of the Celt to make his way in by cunning. He flatters his way up to 
mastery. He can do this, because he has nothing to overcome; for 
he brings no substance with him, — he hasn't got any, that's just what 
he's out searching for, what drives him out across sea and land; his 
function it is to bring form, to give a mould, but he himself has noth- 
ing within himself to put into it; for that he always needs a foreign 
people and it needs him, because it has nothing to lose by subjection 
to him, but through him first comes into possession of itself, first learns 
itself, can see itself. Celts. That is to say, a people not strong in 
themselves . . Always ready to go round, to give way, to asstmie, 
to absorb, to adapt, to merge themselves. . . No character, all 
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figure. A people that contains only form. A people that must always 
be looking at itself in the' glass. The people of the great actors. 

When, over the first settlement of the Celts, there has 
passed in turn the storm of the Romans and the Avars, at 
last " the heavy Germans come." 

They take root. And there follows a long quiet period of steady 
growth. And they have the good fortune of the Babenbergs, who 
look after their people as a farmer looks after his farm. . . So there 
arises the German city of Vienna. And here, brighter than in any 
other, shines the German strain. That is the Celtic drop. . . . Ger- 
man civic culture has no more radiant beacon than Vienna, in the days 
of Walter von der Vogelweide, the poet of Vienna at the court of the 
Babenbergs. And this Viennese is, with Goethe, the greatest poet the 
Germans own . . like Goethe, in that in him everything was 
Nature, Nature that bears art as the grape bears wine. . . But he 
is forgotten in Vienna, like his time, the great time of Vienna. 

It was soon over, that happy period when a ruling house 
of enlightened and progressive princes fostered a people 
whose solid, heavy, industrious German stock was duly tem- 
pered by the Celtic blend. 

The Celtic mould became firm, the German substance learned to 
adapt itself. The one took on brilliance, the other strength. All the 
coarser virtues of the German strain were carried on, but here they 
were tinged with the mobile charm of the Celt. Irresistibly one thinks 
of England, it is the same blend. 

But with the Babenbergs and Ottokar, the Bohemian, 
the art of ruling departed out of Austria. With the rise to 
power of Rudolf of Hapsburg, " whose first care it is to 
restore the old order," who begins his reign as " the servant 
of the nobility," a dark fatality settles over the land and 
its people. 

Among the Hapsburg rulers there have been gifted men and block- 
heads, there have been quarrelsome and peaceable, affable and morose, 
victorious and vanquished, sociable and solitary, men of every variety, 
but all of them have had this in common : that they have lacked a sense 
of reality. Perhaps from sheer high-spiritedness they can not endure 
to have to bend, and even from Reality itself they refuse to take orders. 
They are incjipable of conceiving that anything must be. . . . That 
is law which God gives them to understand is right. There can be no 
other law. That there is a law that grows in men, unordained, un- 
solicited, unawares; that there are laws which things bear in them- 
selves, that there is anything in the world that is in and of itself neces- 
sary, not one of them has ever been able to perceive. Not one of 
them has known that only he is a ruler who sees that each one has his 
rights, and who knows how to take measures to maintain the rights 
of each one. 
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The Hapsburgs are " the race of the great Jacobins," 
each of them " creating the world out of himself," seeing 
" lands, peoples, human beings only as his raw material 
which he is there to shape " as he sees fit. Whether it is 
that Emperor Maximilian who preferred to be " the last 
of the knight-errants instead of the first Monarch of the 
Germans " ; or Charles the Fifth, who might have placed 
himself at the head of the Reformation and a united Ger- 
many, but who " misjudged necessity, and, obsessed with 
visions, died as a modern Diocletian " ; or the second Fer- 
dinand, who found his land Protestant and left it Catholic, 
whose watchword was " better a desert than a land full of 
heretics," who earned his title of catholicae fidei acerritnus 
defensor by " keeping his oath to stamp out reality through- 
out the length and breadth of the land," and who, on the 
fateful 9th of June, 1620, while the Twenty-Seven were 
being executed in Prague, " lay on his knees in Mariazell 
praying for their souls ;" or Joseph, the autocrat-liberal, who 
suddenly resolves that the whole psychology of the people 
is to be " re-modelled " to suit his notion of free citizens : 
always it is the same Jacobinical spirit that would do vio- 
lence to the world by means of the Geist. By Geist, exter- 
minate Reality, their enemy; their method, to save men's 
souls by terror, to shape a people by terror. 

Henceforth, for the Austrian, 

reality becomes sin. The spirit of the master brooks only its own 
form. A new life is ordained. The Bohemians, the Hungarians, the 
peasants of the Alps, take refuge in silence. The Viennese has an ally 
in the secret Celt in him. He knows how to simulate everything and 
thus he hides the Viennese and shields him. The Viennese . . . 
turns out his Celtic side, which proceeds to play the part demanded by 
the spirit of the master. . . And the real Viennese was tucked 
into a secret drawer. Hence the peculiar Viennese spitefulness . . 
for everyone knows that everyone else is only pretending . . hence 
too the freedom and security of the Viennese irony, for all that's being 
said and done doesn't really concern anyone : the real fellow is hid at 
home, in the secret drawer, safe out of harm's way. 

The unnatural command has been issued, the " great 
divorce " has been pronounced between nature and living, 
between the " desire of the heart and behavior." What 
should have developed as a rich, complex, and harmonious 
type, has been divided against itself; the element that 
should have made for flexibility, brilliance, progressive- 
ness, has been diverted to the exercise of what to-day we 
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call camouflage; a situation that gave rise to what the 
strongest natures felt as a national disease, producing a 
society ready to the purposes of what Bahr calls its last 
assailants: the casuistry of the Jesuits, the insincerity of 
Parlor Liberals, the vapid pretensions of the " reformed " 
Jew. A disease that explains the tragedy of a Beetho- 
ven's death, Beethoven, given public burial paid for with 
English gold ; and of a Grillparzer's life, " a horrible life, 
burst in two in the middle . . . withdrawn from liv- 
ing till in turn poetry withdrew itself from him. Torn out 
of life, cut off at the root, he withered up." 
And the future? 

Vienna's future is Austria's futiire, is Bahr's answer. 
And at last, it would seem, Austria had spoken. For the 
first time, there was to be an Austrian State, " which had 
never yet existed, in spite of its having so often been 
enjoined." " Now for the first time it is being undertaken, 
not at the command of a prince, but out of the necessity of 
the people." The reference is to the passage, in the autumn 
of 1906, of the universal manhood suffrage bill, and the 
re-distribution of electoral districts. In the previous year 
the Dual Monarchy had witnessed the monster demonstra- 
tions in all its industrial centres, that had moved to tears 
every generous spectator of the multitudes whose very 
silence affirmed more impressively than words their will 
to be free. For the first time in her history, Austria was to 
represent more than the ring of " families " that had hith- 
erto exploited her in their own private interests; she was 
to hear another voice in her council than that of the army, 
the church, and the court. Austria at last is to have a soul. 

We will give her a soul. Then it may come to pass, that the 
Viennese too will awake from his dream. And he unlocks the secret 
drawer, and takes out himself, the real Viennese. He ceases to seem, 
he begins to live. As once in the Babenberg times. 

The Call of Life, Schnitzler has named one of his pieces. On 
every side it resounds about us. Everywhere we hear the call of Life. 
To live, to live, to be! As once upon a time, when der Vogelweide 
sat in our midst. 

Or else . . . only a kind of Venice? 

Thus, in the characteristic Viennese fashion^ — which is 
the Austrian — the monograph ends with a note of question, 
with the echo of that mood, which is not the author's own, 
that sees the Austrian role as one finally played out, except 
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as preserving a graceful picture of a vanished past. It is 
a mood which Bahr recalls over and over again, in argu- 
ment, in some of the most striking of the characters in his 
novels, but which he dwells on only to appeal against. He. 
and the group of Austrians that distribute themselves in 
various constructive movements in the country, believe too 
deeply in life to disbelieve in the national contribution to 
life. He rebukes Schnitzler for the latter's underlying 
assumption that strength and beauty do not belong in life. 
To assume that, he says, is to be a deserter from life. It 
is his belief that it is the function of Art to assist Nature in 
her endless task of creation, for she has created the artist 
that henceforth she need not toil alone, — " he is now toil- 
ing with her, until perhaps at last one will come who will 
not only know what Nature wants, but will be able to do it 
too." And the art that will do this will not spring from 
any isolated, exclusive spirit. It will arise from the con- 
viction that " in art too the individual is nothing, that only 
that work counts that comes as an unalloyed utterance out 
of the depth of a common life." By belief in this common 
life alone can the individual assure his own deepest iden- 
tity. For Schnitzler, he wishes significantly " the work 
that will contain yourself." 

Consistently with his belief that only through human 
solidarity lies the way to the highest individual develop- 
ment, Bahr has opposed the forces making for separatism 
among the nationalities of the Dual Monarchy. The blame 
for conflicting racial passions he lays upon the prejudice 
" that makes us believe the lies we tell about one another ;" 
and upon the policy of the government, which fostered 
alternately loyalty and irredentism, interested solely in 
playing ofi group against group in bargaining for tempor- 
ary conformity, never aiming at a permanent psychological 
unity. In this criticism he represents the attitude of the 
group of enlightened Austrians who have been fully aware 
of the vast cultural values wasted by the benighted Teu- 
tonism of officialdom and by the intransigence of pro- 
fessional Germanizers. As an example of the dif- 
ference between the Austrian and the Prussian minds, 
the volume of social studies entitled Austriaca 
affords instructive reading, with its incisive and 
richly humorous criticism of official ineptitude, 
whether parading itself in the conduct of a worse 
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than Burlesonized postal service, or of state trials in which 
Serbian subjects of the Hapsburgs appeared as defendants. 
Such a work would be looked for in vain among the writ- 
ings of German authors, outside of the ranks of political 
parties. Bahr is indeed the best possible proof of the com- 
posite Austrian spirit that has outgrown the leading-strings 
of Hapsburg autocracy and Prussianism, that insists on 
breaking down the barriers between art and politics, be- 
tween thinking and acting, between " composing " and 
living. And in the searching analysis which he has made 
of the Austrian character, the contrast he has implied 
between its true native bent and its historical deformity, we 
distinguish the vitality of a modern movement against the 
continued imposition of a spirit, a civilization, essentially 
more primitive than that to which Austria has an inherent 
right. 

Nevertheless, no attempt to estimate the future trend 
of the Austrian mind can leave put of account the enormous 
influence exerted on it by the neighboring German Empire. 
Arrested in his own development by the Hapsburg blight, 
the Austrian had become an enigma, most of all to himself ; 
his destiny too was enigmatical, more than ever after he had 
been rudely shaken off the parent stock and had seen the 
doors of United Germany closed upon him. And while he 
saw Germany moving out of the old loose confederation 
into the triumph of a compact, powerful and purposeful 
military and economic unity, the catastrophe of 1866 con- 
signed him to an apparently issueless struggle with alien 
races, whose very virtues were abhorrent to him in his ob- 
stinate insistence on dominating those who were superior to 
him in numbers, and still more superior in their genius for 
parliamentary strategy. For the Austrian of the old school, 
it was with a wrenching of his nature that he reluctantly 
turned away from Germany to look for his future elsewhere. 
Among the younger generation, a group of intellectuals 
saw clearly that " the future of Austria is in the Balkans," 
as the phrase was. What was the meaning of this phrase? 
As developed by its supporters, the policy involved was, in 
one respect, admirable and far-sighted in statesmanship. It 
meant the cultivation of friendship with Austria-Hungary's 
Balkan neighbors, particularly with Serbia, by replacing 
the current method of thwarting her economically and 
persecuting politically the Serbs of the Dual Monarchy, by 
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a policy of economic solidarity and an atmosphere of 
friendly confidence. It meant extending into the Balkans 
the real values of western civilization, the rule of law over 
tribal feuds, popular education, the application of science 
to industry and public sanitation. It meant the recognition 
of the high cultural values of the Slav and the Magyar. 
But there was another side to the policy advocated by this 
slogan; and the march of events disclosed a curious dis- 
parity between the end and the means. It was not the 
development of the Balkans for their own sake that was the 
ultimate object of this new orientation; nor even Austria's 
gain : it was to serve the interests of the German Em- 
pire, as those interests were conceived by Bismarck. 
Bismarck was quoted as averring that the Empire had 
no interest in a little German neighbor on its bor- 
der, but on the contrary was deeply interested *' in 
the creation of a Slavic state which the economic 
power and the political strength of its German 
population would prevent from ever getting away from 
the German alignment." In other words, Austria was to 
do not only transcendental police duty for Prussia, but at 
need rattle the sabre and stoop to the favorite old Prussian 
method of coercion. When Aerenthal annexed Bosnia and 
Herzogovina, he was hailed by these otherwise modern 
intellectuals as a possible Austrian Bismarck, and there was 
talk of taking up the issue with Serbia even to the extent 
of declaring war on her, although war was solely for the 
purpose of " compelling her friendship." Familiar and 
ominous words in their German version; words to which 
history to-day happily lends a singular irony, strong enough 
to light up, perhaps, for the Austrian mind the psycho- 
logical fallacy that underlies them, now that the torch of 
Imperial Germany's military glory is quenched. 

Read in the obscurity that replaces to-day that once 
effulgent torch in Central Europe, what is the future that 
opens before the Austrian, as he has been interpreted in 
the above analysis? 

The Great War has emancipated him in a double sense. 
First, politically, in freeing him from the secular incubus 
of the Hapsburgs, — and every friend of human freedom 
should oppose with his whole strength any attempt to restore 
that most baleful and insidious despotism already, at this 
present writing, sidling in through the door secretly un- 
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latched for it by its close bosom-friend the Magyar Junkers. 
If any arraignment beyond that of history were needed of 
this house, Bahr the Austrian has supplied it. In 
that fact alone lies an immense hope for the Aus- 
trian future. There, if anjrwhere, the people may 
legitimately be distinguished from its government, 
which, hybrid in race, was united only in its deter- 
mination to enforce the spirit of a ntiedieval reac- 
tion by keeping open the sores of national animosities 
in every other class of the nation. The divorce between 
government and people was proclaimed and proved in 
Austria long before the war, long before it became a catch- 
word invented abroad to serve the purpose of shielding a 
people more responsible than any other in history for the 
acts and constitution of its leaders. The power of the Aus- 
trian for self-criticism means further his capacity to profit 
from the second emancipation wrought for him by the issue 
of the War: henceforth he should be able to cast off the psy- 
chological domination of Prussia, whose Realpolitik has 
been exposed as no whit less illusory, no less " contrary to 
those laws that things bear in themselves " than the dreams 
of Hapsburg Jacobins. The hour has struck that is to free 
him from the old torturing dualism of nature, if he will 
recognise that the taint in his blood is not Celt nor Slav nor 
Magyar, but " Prussian: " if he will turn his mingled racial 
inheritance from being the barren curse it was under the 
old regime into the fruitful gift it has proved to the English. 
Let the Viennese in the secret drawer now come forth in 
answer to the Call of Life that echoes to the living from 
the graves of the young dead, in the bosom of every nation 
that has fought the Great War. Let the Celt within him 
whisper to the merely German intelligence an understand- 
ing of others than himself, that he may inaugurate what 
Germany and Europe needs; an Austrian Renaissance. 

F. V. Keys. 
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